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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


"Some Thoughts in Passing" 


By the time this final issue of the Journal for the 1960-61 
academic year reaches the hands of its readers, the annual spring 
convention of the Kansas Speech Association will have taken place 

and a new slate of officers elected, We wish each of them well 

! in the incumbent responsibilities and privileges of their respective 

offices, As we anticipate the leadership of the newly~elected in 

the months to come, we also pay tribute to that of their immediate 
predecessors, It has been a personal and professional privilege 
for your Editor-In-Chief to be associated with each and every one 
of the 1960-61 officers of the Association. 


We would extend a special note of gratitude to the seven 
ladies and gentlemen who so graciously and efficiently served as 
associate editors of the Kansas Speech Journal during the current 
year and without vhom the publication of the Journal would have 
been greatly lacking. Each issue reflected a great deal of pre- 
paration, effort, and ingenuity on the part of its respective 
editor. Vhatever measure of success and stature which may have 
been attained by the Kansas Speech Journal during the tenure of 
the present editorial staff must be credited to these and the 
writers providing those articles vhich have been published in its 


pages 


As your Wditor-In-Chief prepares to leave the state of Kansas, 
and to assume future academic responsibilities in another area; his 

departure is indeed tinged with regret and a feeling of nostalgia. 

Having known and respected the Speech and Drama teachers in the 


state for a good many years, both as student and colleague, it is 
a certainty that their inspiration, fellowship,and wise counsel 
will be sorely missed. It is our sincerest wish that our paths 
may cross often in future professional pursuits. 


In closing this final "Editorial Comment" column, then, we 
i would address our thoughts to the menbership of the Association. 
' The ultimate key to the success or failure of the Kansas Speech 

| ° Association is in the hands of the individual teachers tho conpose 


this membership. Your officers, your publications, your projects... 
each of these will flourish only in proportion to the support and 
diligence with which you provide them, Yours is the greater 
} responsibility and privilege. The past few years have seen 
several significant advances on the part of the Association as it 
has moved toward a position of academic and professional stature. 
You, and only you, will chart its future course, It is this 
writer's belief that, in the spirit of the state motto of Kansas, 
you will move "to the stars through difficulty." 


LYNN R. OSBORN 
Editor-In-Chief 
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THE FAULT, DEAR BRUTUS .. . 
* Donald M, Williams 


hie, Borchers, and Smith, in their textbook, The 
Teaching of Speech, note that in. some ways the speech “active 
ities are unique in that "they were an established feature of 
the secondary school program long before tiie appearance of 
any general activity movement" and that they "were established 
deliberately in recognition of the specific importance of 
speaking skill in sound education." There can be little 
doubt about this. The question, however, may be whether 
these programs have maintained the unique and educational 
function for which they were established. 


It might be well, then, to examine those activities 
which are usually included in the forensic programs, to note 
the way they are practiced in the various interscholastic 
meets across the country, and to attempt to determine how well 
they are performing their functions as servants of education, 
and as servants of that elusive goal of education, truth. 


Peter F, Drucker, in his Landmarks of Tomorrow, points 
out that national policy depends upon a supply of highly 
educated people: 


It is not even enough that national policy aim 
at the largest possible supply of highly schooled 
people, It is not enough, in other words, that 
the graduates know their engineering, their 
science, their law, languages or medicine, Nat- 
ional policy is only possible if there are also 
highly educated people ~~ that is people who 

can formulate, understand and support paps, 
principled, courageous policies, 


I think that this has something to do with speech, I think 
that speech and the speech activity programs should play some 
part in the development of highly educated people "who can 
formulate, understand and support purposeful, principled, 
courageous policies," 


* Department of Speech, American University, Washington, D.C. 
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A number of years ago, Walter Lippman concluded that the 
function of truth is: 


« « « to bring to light the hidden facts, to set 
-them into relation with each other, and make a 
picture of reality on which men can act, 


And I think that this, too, has something to do with speech -- 
that one of its functions is to serve truth and "to bring to 
light the hidden facts, to set tham into relation with each 
other, and make a picture of reality on which men can act," 


For many years I have served as a critic~judge in extem- 
poraneous speaking events; for many years it was my favorite 
of the forensic activities, But a few years ago-I began to be dis- 
turbed by what I was hearing. It seemed that students were doing 
their best to invent devices by which they could avoid answering the 
questions which were inherent in the topics which they had drawn, 
So, I developed a little device of my own, After I hed filled out 
and handed in my ballot, I would way to the student who approached 
me for criticism, "That was an interesting topic you had, Now 
that I've handed in my ballot, what do you really think about it?" 
Almost invariably the student would say, "Well, I really think. . ." 
and would proceed to deliver an excellent speech using well devel- 
oped arguments supported by well documented evidence, and containing 
a rather high degree of conviction, When he had finished, I would 
ask, "Why didn't you say that?" And almost always I would get the 
same reply. "Our teacher tells us never to take sides in extem- 


poraneous speaking. The judge might not agree with us and we'd 
lose." 


I think this is shameful. I think that this is not the 
way to train students to "formulate, understand and support 
purposeful, principled, courageous policies," 


I am increasingly distressed by what I hear in high school 
and college oratory contests. In addition to the bombast, the 
overblown language, and the blatant appeals to emotion, there 
is often, it seems to me, the most dishonest and dangerous 
sophistry. Throughout the country there are patriotic -- 
and, I suspect, well-meaning -- organizations which provide cash 
prizes for contests in public speaking. Inthese contests do 
you hear young people supporting "purposeful, principled, 
courageous policies?" Sometimes. But too often you find then, 
aided and abetted by their speech teachers, delivering 
diatribes carefully designed to appeal to the supposed prejudices 
of the sponsoring organization, Recently I heard a college 


student vhom I knew to be a rather brilliant student in 
political science, history, and economics, deliver a veritable 
hymn of praise to the forces of nineteenth century reaction. 
when he had finally concluded by pointing out that the federal 
income tax was a carefully designed plot to lead the nation into 
communism, I said to him, rather naively I'm afraid, "You surely 
don't believe all that, do you?" He said, "Of course not. I 


think it's utter nonsense; but I think it will win me a prize of 
one-hundred dollars," 


I think that this is more than shameful, Audience adaptation 
may be one thing; prostitution is another, This is not the way 


to teach our students to "make a, picture of reality on which men 
can act," 


I once had great hope for discussion as an interscholastic 
speech activity. I think that many of us did, I think that we 
was in it a chance to correct rome of the excesses and abuses which 
had grown up in the older events, But, unfortunately, I'm afraid 
that in our zeal to protect the virtue and purity of this com- 
parative newcomer, we have weakened its effectiveness, 


I remember sitting as a critic in discussion at a high 
school workshop at a midwestern university. The question concerned 
farm price supports, The students were exceptionally well in- 
formed, but I could discern little critical thinking and practically 
no progress toward a solution, Upon questioning them I found that 
nearly every one had been told by his teacher that in discussion 
you shouldn't disagree with anyone, Imagine, telling high school 
students in the Middle est that they shouldn't disagree about 
the farm problem, Ie this the way "purposeful, principled, 
courageous policies" are formed? 


A few years ago I took a group of my students to a student 
congress sponsored by a national forensic society. In due 
course one of my students became chairman of one of the committees, 
and during the afternoon I dropped im to see how he and his committee 
were getting along. I was pleased with what Isaw, The committee 
was working seriously in an attempt to produce responsible legis- 
lation. Various policies were being examined, were being vigorously 
attacked and vigorously defended, The chairman was seeing that ail 
points of view had an opportunity to be expressed and thoroughly 
explored. I thought, "Here is democracy in action; here is the 
great process of democratic decision making." 


Then, one of the "experts in discussion" walked in, He 
listened for atout five minutes, and he was most disturbed. 
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He interrupted the session and took the chairman aside, "This 
is very bad," he said, "These people are frustrated and can't 
agree. Wow don't pay any attention to parliamentary procedure, 
Your job is to get them to agree on something. It doesn't make 
any difference what they agree upon, just so they can agree upon 
something and get rid of their frustrations," 


And I think that this, too, is shameful. I think that what 
people agree upon is important, I resent the attempt to turn the 
conference table into a psychiatric couch. I happen to believe 
that problem solving is more important than "togetherness," 


And then there is debate, I'm almost tempted to write, 
"And then there was debate." At one time high school and college 
debaters addressed crowded auditoriums filled with students and 
townspeople, Today they address a tired debate coach acting as 
judge, and, sometimes, a confused student who has been dragooned 
into keeping time. I think that there is a reason for this. 
Academic debate has lost all relationship to the arts of oral ad- 
vocacy and public address, Wot too long ago I received an irate 
letter from a debate coach. It seems that I had performed the 
heinous crime of assigning a speech teacher to judge her debate 
team. He, in turn, had performed the even more reprehensible 
offense of judging "by the standards of public speaking rather than 
the standards of debate." But if debate isn't public speaking, 
what is it? I'm afraid I know the answer, It has become a 
formalistic, sterile, and esoteric little ritual, understandable 
only to the initiated, and incapable of making na picture of 
reality on which men can act," 


If the speech activities have failed in performing the 
functions for which they were designed, as I think they have, 
vhere does the fault lie? 


Unlike some of my colleagues, I do not think that the . 
fault lies in the nature of the forensic events themselves, I 
think that we shall make little progress by tampering with the 
formats and changing the names, Nor do I think that the fault lies 
in the competitive nature of the events, I think we shall do little 
to solve the problem by such simple expedients as substituting 
certificates for trophies, ratings for rankings, the word "festival" 
for the word "contest", and the word "cooperation" for the word 
"competition." Such changes are attempts to treat the symptoms; 
not the disease itself, 


I think that, "The fault, dear Brutus, is not in the stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings." I think that the 
basic failure is a failure of vision; that the basic fault lies 
in a faulty system of values, 


We speak of the speech activities. Perhaps that is one of 
the difficulties. We have allowed the forensic program to be- 
come merely an activity in our schools, taking its place alongside 
the other activities, assuming the status, the vision, and the values 
of the groups devoted to folk dancing, marching band, and the chasing 
of assorted bags of wind around assorted playing fields. 


We value not whether the speaker supports "purposeful, 
principled, courageous policies," but how well he executes the 
movements of the dances called Oratory and Extemporaneous 
Speaking. We note not, in discussion, whether the solution 
"brings to light the hidden facts and sets them into relation 
with each other," but how well the group has played the music of 
cooperation and marched to the five steps of Jchn Dewey. We 
judge not, in debate, the skill of a team in making "a picture of 
reality on which men can act," but rather its skill in running 
through a line of argument from a split-T contention, 


If the fault. lies within ourselves -- in our attitudes, 
our vision, and our values -- then it is within ourselves that we 
must find the solution. We mnst lift the forensic program above 
the status of a mere activity, Ve must see that it is dedicated 
to the development of educated people "who can fornulate, under- 
stand and support purposefrl, principled, courageous policies." 


We must see that it enables our students to serve the function 
of truth, "to bring to light the hidden facts, to set them into 


relation with each other, and make a picture of reality on which 
men can act," 


I know that one is able to win people far more by the spoken 
than by the written word, and that every great movement on 
this globe owes its rise to the great speakers and not to 
the great writers, 


Adolf Hitler 
Mein Kampf 
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STANDARDS FOR JUDGING REFUTATION 
Herbert L, James 


This paper will summarize and interpret the results of a 
pilot study on standards for judging refutation. 


Questionnaires were forwarded to sixty-eight representative 
college and university coaches of debate, Fifty-seven (8%) 
questionnaires were returned. : 


The questionnaire included twenty-nine questions requiring 
a "yes" or "no" response or an "Affirmative" or "Negative" vote. 
These questions were prefaced with the following instruction: 
"If you believe it is impossible to make a generalization, you 
may leave the question blank, It will be understood that your 


answer represents a generalization which may admit an occasional 
exception," 


The replies to these questions were as follows: 


Question One: If an affirmative team has failed to make out a 
prima facie case, but the negative team has failed to 
recognize this deficiency, would you necessarily vote neg- 
ative? 1% replied that they would vote negative; 81% 


replied that they would not necessarily vote negative; 5% 
did not reply. 


Question Two: If an affirmative team has failed to make out a 
pres facie case and the negative recognizes this deficiency 
y making only a passing reference to this omission, would 
you vote for the negative team? 53% replied that they 
would yote for the negative team making a brief reference 
to a deficiency in case structure; 33% would not vote for 
the negative; 14% did not reply. 


Question Three: If an affirmative team fails to demonstrate how 
their proposal would remove the evils, and the negative makes 
brief reference to this omission, would you vote for the neg- 
ative team? 9% would vote for the negative team which makes 
brief reference to the failure of the affirmative team to 
demonstrate how their proposal would remove the evils; 37% 
would not vote for the negative team; 1% did not reply. 


* Department of Speech, Dartmouth, College 
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Question Four: If the second negative constructive speaker has 
developed serious objections (evils) to the affirmative plan, 
would you expect the first affirmative rebuttal speaker to 
refute these objections? 96% would expect the first affirmative 
rebuttal speaker to refute plan objections; h% would not. 


Question Five: Would you penalize an affirmative team that failed 
to refute negative evils in the first affirmative rebuttal 
speech? 79% would penalize an affirmative team for failing 
to refute negative evils in the first affirmative rebuttal; 
12% would not penalize an affirmative team; 9% did not reply. 


Question Six: Would you necessarily vote against an affirmative 
team that failed to refute negative objections in the first 
affirmative rebuttal speech? 16% would vote against an affirm- 
ative team failing to refute negative objections in the first 
affirmative rebuttal; 79% would not vote against the affirmative; 
5% did not reply. 


Question Seven: If a definition of terms is contested not in the 
first negative constructive speech but in the second negative 
constructive speech, would you accept this contested issue? 
32% would permit the second negative to Contest a definition 
of terms; 5% would not accept this procedure; 1% did not 
reply. 


Question Eight: Would you necessarily penalize an affirmative 
team for introducing the affirmative proposal in the closing 
seconds of the second affirmative constructive speech? © 
39% would penalize an affirmative team for introducing the 
affirmative proposal in the closing seconds of the second 
affirmative constructive; 54% would not penalize an affirm- 
ative team; 7% did not reply. 


Question Nine: Would you penalize an affirmative team for intro- 
ducing the specific provisions or planks of their proposal in 
the first affirmative rebuttal spot? 96, would penalize 
an affirmative team for introducing the planks of their 
proposal in the first affirmative rebuttal; % would not 
penalize an affirmative team. 


Question Ten: Would you penalize an affirmative team for with- 
holding until the final rebuttal speech a refutation to 
one or more vital issues? 82% would penalize an affirmative 
team for delaying refutation of a vital issue to the final 
rebuttal; 11% would not penalize an affirmative team; 7% 
did not reply. 


Question Eleven: If the second negative constructive speech 
is devoted entirely to the development of new and more serious 
evils in the affirmative proposal, would you penalize the 
negative team? 18% would penalize the second negative 
constructive speaker who devotes his entire speech to the 
plan evils; 68% would not penalize the negative; 1% 
did not reply. 


Question Twelve: In your coaching, do you insist upon some 
direct refutation of the affirmative case (i.e. need) in the 
second negative constructive speech? 67% insist upon some 
direct refutation of need in the second negative constructive 
speech; 28% do not require direct refutation; 5% did not - 
reply. 


Question Thirteen: Generally speaking, do you attach more im- 
portance to a negative approach which combines direct refu- 
tation of the affirmative case with constructive objections 
to the affirmative proposal? 93% endorse a negative approach 
which combines direct refutation with constructive objections; 
2% do not attach more importance to this conbined approach; 
5% did not reply. 


Question Fourteen: Would you accept the introduction of specific 
evils in a specific affirmative proposal in the first negative 
-rebuttal speech? 64% would accept the introduction of plan 
evils in the first negative rebuttal; 25% would not accept 
these arguments; 11% did not reply. 


Question Fifteen: Generally speaking, do you attach more weight 
to direct refutation of the affirmative arguments than you do 
to the constructive development in the negative case (i.e. 
advantages for retaining the present system and/or new and 
more scrious evils in the affirmative plan)? 63% consider 
direct refutation by the negative team more valuable than 
constructive arguments; 25% do not attach greater weight to 
direct refutation; 12% did not reply. 


Question Sixteen: If an argument can be refuted without the intro- 
duction of counter evidence, would you penalize a team for a 
lack of such evidence? 2% would penalize a team which 
neglected to use evidence in refutation; 96% would not 
penalize a team for failure to introduce counter evidence; 

2% did not reply. 


Question Seventeen: Lo you believe an affirmative team, if pushed, 
should attempt to demonstrate that their proposal could be or 
would be adopted? 13% maintained that an affirmative team 
should offer reasonable proof that their proposal could be or 
would be adopted; 52% believed that the affirmative respon- 
sibility was restricted to the concept of "should"; 5, did 
not reply. 
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Question Eighteen: If the negative team introduces a counter 
proposal,- do you believe this should necessarily be intro- 
duced in the first negative constructive speech? 66% 
replied that the negative team should introduce counter 


plans in the first negative constructive; 34% did not believe 
this was necessary, 


Question Nineteen: If an affirmative team neglects to demonstrate 
their needs are inherent in the present system, and the nega- 
tive team detects this weakness in analysis but offers no con- 
structive defense of the status quo, do you believe the burden 
has been sufficiently shifted to the affirmative team? 

46% replied that the burden of moving forward with the argu- 
ment had been sufficiently shifted to the affirmative; 36% 


replied that this negative approach was insufficient; 18% 
did not reply. 


Question Twenty: Ultimately do you award decisions to the team 
winning the issue and/or issues in the debate? hi award 
decision to the team winning the issue or issues in the debate; 
2% do not base their decision on the issue; 1% did not reply. 


Question Twenty-one: Do factors other than superior reasoning 
and/or evidence reflect in your decision as to which team 
won or lost a given issue? In awarding a given issue to a 
team, factors in addition to reasoning and evidence influence 
80%; 18% award an issue to a team solely on the basis of 
superior evidence and reasoning; 2% did not reply. 


Question Twenty-two: If a given issue appears inherently "loaded" 
affirmatively or negatively, do you tend to compensate in 
favor of the team with the inherent disadvantage? 39% 
compensate for "loaded" questions: 8% do not compensate; 
134% did not reply. 


Question Twenty-three: Is your overall evaluation of a speaker's 
skill in refutation affected by organization and delivery?. 
100% believe that skill in refutation is affected by organ- 
ization and delivery, 


Question Twenty-four: If you detect weaknesses in evidence, but 
these weaknesses are not discovered by the opponent, does 
your judgment influence your evaluation of a speaker's skill 
in refutation? 5h% permit their judgment of evidence to in- 
fluence their evaluation of a speaker's skill in refutation; 


37% are not influenced by their own judgment; 9% did not 
reply. 


Question Twenty-five: If you detect weaknesses in reasoning, but 
these weaknesses are not detected by the opponent, does your 
judgment influence your evaluation of a speaker's skill? 


| 


62% permit their evaluation of reasoning to reflect in 
their evaluation of a speaker's skill in refutation; 29% 
are not influenced by their own judgment; 9% did not reply. 


Question Twenty-six: The affirmative team successfully demon- 
strates that the present system is unsatisfactory, but under 
negative attack fails to demonstrate that the affirmative 
proposal will remove the evils and that this proposal will 
not result. in new and more serious evils. For which team 
would you vote? 2% would vote for the affirmative; 96% 
would vote for the negative; 2% did not reply. 


Question Twenty-seven: The affirmative team has failed to 
demonstrate a need and/or the negative team has neutralized 
the need issue, but all negative objections to the affirm- 
ative plan have been disproved, For which team would you vote? 
14% would vote for the affirmative; 77% would vote for the 
negative; 9% did not reply. 


Question Twenty-eight: The affirmative team wins the need issue 
- and demonstrates that their plan would not result in new and 
more serious evils, but they failed to prove under attack 
that their plan will solve the needs, For which team would 
you vote? 17% would vote for the affirmative; 7h 
would vote for the negative; 9% did not reply. 


Question Twenty-nine: The affirmative team establishes the need 
issue and demonstrates how their proposal will solve these 
needs, but they are unable to refute the negative objections 
(evils) to the affirmative plan. For which team would you vote? 
33% would vote for the affirmative; 51% would vote for the 
negative; 16% did not reply. 3 


Within the narrow limits of this study, what conclusions 
seem warranted? 


1. Judges are strongly influenced by the order in which 
arguments are introduced,- 


a. A significant minority (39%) would penalize the 
affirmative for introducing their plan in the 
Closing seconds of the second affirmative con- 
structive. 


b. An overwhelming majority (96%) would penalize the 
affirmative for introducing provisions of their plan 
in the first affirmative rebuttal. 


The first affirmative rebuttal speaker is expected 

to refute negative objections to plan. Many judges 
would penalize the affirmative for failing to do this. 
Most judges would not vote against an affirmative 
team for failing to refute plan evils in the first 
affirmative rebuttal, though a minority (16%) would. 


A vast majority (82%) would penalize an affirmative | 
team for withholding until the final rebuttal speech 
a refutation to one or more vital issues, 


A majority (54%) would not accept a contested 
definition of terms in the second negative constructive 
speech, 


f. A majority of judges would accept the introduction 
of plan evils in the first negative rebuttal. 


g. A majority (66%) expect a counter plan to be intro- 
duced in the first negative constructive speech. 


Factors extrinsic to the debaters! utterances influence 
a judge's cvaluation of refutation, 


a. A significant minority compensate for a "loaded" 
issue, 


b. A majority permit their evaluation of evidence to 
influence their judgment. 


c. A majority permit their evaluation of reasoning to 
influence their judgment. 


Direct refutation is the most vital method of refutation. 


a. A majority of judges attach more weight to direct 
refutation than to constructive negative cases; 
however, a vast majority favor a negative approach 
which combines the two, 


A majority of judges coach their teams to use direct 
refutation in the second negative constructive; 
however, most would not penalize the negative for 
devoting the entire second negative to plan evils, 


Skill in refutation is affected by a variety of factors 
which follow no set pattern. 
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If an argument can be refuted without the use of 
counter evidence, a vast majority of judges would not 
penalize a team for the lack of evidence, 


“hile a minority (18%) awarded issues on the strength 
of superior evidence and reasoning alone, all judges 
are influenced in their evaluation of a speaker's 
skill in refutation by organization and delivery, 
(Style and selection are also factors, ) 


Judges will not vote against an affirmative team for 
failing to make ovt a prima facie case unless the neg- 
ative discovers this deficiency, 


A majority of judges will vote against an affirmative 
team which loses any one of the stock issues == need, 
workability of plan or plan evils; however, a significant 
minority will permit an affirmative tcam to lose one 

of the stock issues, 


This study may suggest the value of a more comprehensive sub- 
stantive survey covering a broader statistical base, 


Mend your speech a little, Lest you may mar your fortunes. 


Shakespeare 
King Lear 


Every man has a right to utter what he thinks truth, and every 
other man has a right to knock him down for it. 


Samuel Johnson 
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HCRE DEBATE TOURNAMENTS ARE NEEDED} 


% Dwayne Schwartz 


As a beginning debate coach, I held certain reservations about 
directing a tournament my first year out, Facing a regular class- 
room teaching load and coaching debate as an extracurricular activ- 
ity seemed a difficult enough task without undertaking the added 
responsibility of planning and carrying out a debate tournament. 


Vhen the fall term of school began, I had all but eliminated 
the possibility of holding a tournament at Derby Senior High. I 
was soon to learn that my predecessor had scheduled a cross~-exam- 
ination tournament for the opening week of debate season and that 
the students and administration — me to carry out the pro- 
posed tournament, 


Somevhat reservedly, but encouraged by the enthusiasm of the 
debaters, I began planning our seventh annual tournament. As a 
result of the combined efforts of the students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators, we enjoyed a successful one-day, cross-examination 
tournament, To add something of the unusual to our tournament, 

I matched the designated novice teams against experienced teams 

and gave the tivo best novice teams the awards in our novice 
division,and the top three experienced teams the awards in our 
experienced division. ‘ith this type of tournament, I had hopes of 
giving the beginning debater an opportunity to gain valuable 
experience, the experienced debater an early taste of cross~exam 
debating, and still give all teams a good chance to win a trophy. 

I feel quite certain we obtained those results. 


Now that I look back on our tournament and the results of the 
combined efforts of our school, I can't help feeling that my earlier 
reservations were unfounded; the experience gained by our students, 


teachers, ard debaters, as well as myself, more than repaid the time 
and effort expended, 


More importantly, our tournament offered another opportunity for 
interschool debate competition, Ina time of renewed interest 
and rapid growth in the debate program throughout Kansas, each and 
every tournament plays an important role in this growth. Yet during 
this past year only about one-third of the schools competing in 
debate took it upon themselves to host a debate tournament, Also, 
many of these tournaments set a maximum limit on the number of entries, 
due largely to the problems of finding judges and adequate facilities. 
This past year, a number of schools discovered that this maxi- 
mun was met well in advance of the deadline for accepting entries. 


* Debate Coach, Derby High School 
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So it bacomes apparent that sooner or later more tournaments 
must be introduced or many debaters will not be able to compete 
in a full slate of tournament competition, 


With the three types of tournaments presently used in com- 
petition -- novice, standard, and cross-exam -- and a choice of 
holding a one-day or a two-day affair, there seems to be very 
little reason for a school not to host a tournament. After all, 
if a school provides a budget and.a coach to help build a debate 
program, then it is only reasonable to assume that the school 
would be willing to accept its responsibility to the statewide 
debate program by providing an opportunity for interschool 
competition. If this responsibility is not accepted, then it 
would be conceivable that those schools not holding a tournament 
may eventually find themselves with only a few limited possibilities 


for competition -- and I doubt that any coach would want it 
to come to that point, 


Vhy not host a tournament mext season. 


Speech is civilization itself, The word, even the most contradictory 


word, preserves contact -=- it is silence which isolates, 


Thomas Mann 


The Magic Mountain 
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ON THE INCREASING USE OF THE SPUECH TO ACTUATE - 
IN CONTEMPCRARY AMERICAN MUSICAL COMEDY 


* Jean Oliver Moore 


Every beginning student is aware of the difference between 
a speech to inform and a speech to actuate, The purpose of the 
first is, of course, to offer information -- whether fact, 
opinion or statistics -- on a given subject, with no further 
object in mind; the second has as its objective, the moving of 
an audience to immediate action. 


A classic example of the informative speech would be any 
article .from an encyclopedia or an almanac, which merely serves 
to recite factual datas; any current TV Western will afford 
endless examples of a speech to actuate when the villain cries: 
"Are we agoin! to let them sheepherders get away with this???". 
And the usually phlesmatic townspeople scurry about collecting 
rope and marking suitable trees, 


In the field of dramatic musical entertainment, the librettist 
is confronted with a different problem than is the script writer, 
for in an opera or musical, the songs and spoken dialogue must 
share the limited time available with the musical score, The 
script writer, on the other hand, can devote all his attention 
to the oral work required by the actors to further the action 
developing on stage and the use of music is, accordingly, 
incidental and subordinate to the spoken lines, 


Early opera and operetta, with few exceptions, relied 
primarily upon the informative speech to develop the plot 
structure, Throughout the drama, one character after another 
comes on stage and sinss a one hundred to three hundred bar 
aria ~- either as a soliloquy or in duet -- the purpose of which 
is to inform the audience tho he is, rhat he plans to do and, 
usually, how he intends to aecomplish his deeds, These musical 
expositions serve a dual purpose in that they bring the audience 
up to date on that has transpired prior to this and furthers 
the action unfolding. 


* Lecturer, University of Wichita and member of legal firm, 
Blase, loore, Smyth and Hudson 
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‘Perhaps the finest use of informative speech in operetta or 
musical comedy, is to be found in the works of Gilbert & 
Sullivan; in each of their productions there appears a "patter" 
song wherein a major figure (but, oddly enough, never the hero 
or heroine) sings out who he is; how he came to his present 
exalted position and his function to the action. For example, 
consider the song sung by Ruth in Pirates of Penzance: 


Yhen Frederic was a little lad, he proved so strong and daring 
His father thought heid 'pprentice him to some carver seafaring. 
Alas, I was his nursery maid and so it fell to my lot 
To take and bind this promising boy apprentice to a pilot 
(A life not bad for a hardy lad, though surely not a high lot, 
Though I'ma nurse, you might do worse, than make your boy a pilot) 
I was a stupid nursery maid, on breakers always steering 
And I did not catch the words aright, through being hard of hearing 
Mistaking my instructions which within my brain did gyrate 
I took and bound this promising boy apprentice to a pirate 
And that is how you find me now, a member of your shy lot, 
Which you wouldn't have found, had he been bound, 

apprentive to a pilot! 


Equally, the song of Sir Joseyh Porter, KCB, in HIS Pin- 
afore, where he sings out his life's history of how he became the 
ruler of the Queen's Navee beginning a humdrum career as office 
boy to an attorneys firm and concluding a meteoric rise by 
election to Parliament (representing, with Gilbertian logic, a 
pocket borough! ); in Trial by Jury, the presiding Judge trolls 
out his own inimitable qualifications for the Bench, which would 
render anyone else singularly unfit. 


Vhen I, good friends, was called to the Bar, 
Itd an appetite hale and hearty 
But I was, as many young barristers are, 
An impecunious party 
I'd a couple of cases that were badly bent, 
Some briefs I'd bought of a booby 
A couple of shirts and a collar or two, 

- And a ring that looked like a ruby! 
In Westminster Hall I danced a dance 
Like a semi-despondent fury 
For I thought I should never hit on a chance 
Of addressing a British jury!) 
I soon cot tired of third class journeys 
And dinners of bread and water, 
So I fell in love with a rich attorneys 
Elderly, ugly daughter} 
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The rich attorney, he jumped with joy, 
And replied to my fond professions: 
'Ye shall reap the reward of yer pluck, m'boy, 
At the Bailey and Middlesex sessions} 
A very nice lass she is and a very food wife you'll find her, 
She might very well pass for forty~three, 
in the dusk with the light behind hor! 


The rich attorney was good as his word 
And the bricfs came trooping in gaily 
And soon every day my voice was heard 

At the sessions of Ancient Bailey} 

All thieves who could my fee: afford 
Relied on my orations, 

And many a burgler I've restored 

To his friends and his relations! 

At length I became as rich as the Guernseys 
An incubus then I thought her! 

So I threw over that rich attorneys 
Elderly, ugly daughter] 

That rich attorney my character high 
Tried vainly to disparage}}! 

And now, if you please, I'm ready to try 
This breach of promise of marriage! 


The Lord Chancellor's song, from Iolanthe;"My Object all 
Sublime" from the iikado; "I Stole the Prince", from the Gon- 
doliers, and "A Private Buffoon is a Light Hearted Loon", “from 
Yeomen of the Guard, each are indicative of this type of specch, 
for the sole purpos se of the "patter" song is to be informative 
and/or descriptive in nature, 


These "patter" songs are rightly regarded as the central 
song of the play and prove’ to be the keystone of the plot. ‘The 
word "patter" is here used as a corruption of the noun "pattern", 
meaning a model or the foundation around vhich the plot and story 
evolve and Gilbert, without exception, employed these occasions 
as vehicles to convey only biographical information with no 
attempt to persuade, convince or activate -- either the other 
figures of the drama, or the aduience -- to re-act or to commence 
action by reason of the same, 


Recent years have seen a decided shift in emphasis from in- 
formative to persuasive speech in musical comedy. In what has 
been hailed as the "cornerstone" of American Folk Cpera, Porgy 
and Bess, little, if any, use is made of the Gilbert type song. 


__ 
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Instead, the plot is developed through persuading, convincing 
and actuating speech. ‘The songs, "Summertime" and "Bess, You 
is My Woman Now", to name but two, are each expressive of mood 
and character rather than of plot development or story chronology. 
The speech to actuate is brilliantly exemplified by Sportin! Life 
with his rascally solo "'Taint Necessarily So" which is, quite 


simply, a proselytizing serman on the adaantages of Hedonism 
over Christianity. 


The operetta, The Vagabond King, by Sigmund Ronberg, offers 
the "Song of the Vagabond" for consideration: 


Sons of toil and danger, will you serve a stranger 
Vho wears the crown of Burgundy? 

Sons of shame and sorrow, will you cheer tomorrow 
And bow down to Burgundy? 

Onward, Onward! Swords against the foe! 

Onward, Onward The Lily banners go}! 

Sons of France around us 

Break the chains that bound us 

And to Hell with Burgundy!}! 


Surely as fine an example of musical rabble rousing as 
might be found, From New Moon, also by Romberg, can be taken the 
song "Stout Hearted len" hich is a ringing appeal for action. 


Romberg, in addition to his considerable talent as a composer, 
was no mean psychologist and student of crowd behavior, for in 
each of these works the hero starts with overvhelming odds 
against him and, by the use of such songs as these, turns the 
action to his favor to win the day, 


Nore recent examples of the use of persuasive speech can be 
found in Carousel ("If I Loved You" and "You'll Never Walk 
Alone"); Of Thee I Sing ("Wintergreen for President"); South 
Pacific ("There is Nothing Like a Dame"); My Fair Lady (“thy 
Canit the English" )and, literally, dozens of others. 


It is, however, in Meredith Wilson's The husic Man that we 
find what must be considered the classic example of a speech 
to actuate, The hero, Harold Hill, has been identified to the 
cast and audience as a glib-tongued, easy~loving confidence man 
vhose modus operandi is to descend upon an unsuspecting hamlet 
and sell trombones, tubas and the like; unload quantities of 
arish uniforms, engage in such seductions as are to be enjoyed 
(the Sadder but Wiser Gal for Me") and then depart before the 
necessity of either teaching music, or facing the music, arises. 


| 
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The audience is conditioned to recognize River City, Iowa, 
as a small, backward, culturally stagnant, rural community not 
ag to idle expenditure and frivolity. In addition, the Mayor 

vho must be placated if the hero is to succeed) owns the city's 
only place of public amusement which happens to be a pool hall. 
To overcome the inborn hostility of the rvube for the city 
Slicker and to launch his selling campaign, the hero follows the 
three basic rules of persuasive speaking every debater knows -- 
convince the audience that plan plan is a) necessary, b) de- 
sirable and c) better than the status quo, 


Hill begins his recitative ("Ya Got Trouble") by describing 
the need (or "present danger"); proceeds by auto-identification 
to align himself with the Mayor-Owner and Pool Players as a 
pro-pool man and then, by the most outrageous use of perverted 
logic, appeals to sectional prejudices, group bias and motherhood, 
proceeds to persuade them all that the Pool Hall must go and -~ 
what else? -- a boy's band, complete with instruments and 


uniforms, must be established if River City is to continue to 
exist, 


"A pool table, don't ya understand? ' 
Friends, either you are closing your eyes to a situation 
you do not understand or you are not aware of the caliber of 


disaster indicated by the presence of a pool hall in your com~ 
munity... 


Well, ya got trouble, my friends... 

I say trouble, right here in River City... 

Well sure I'm a bulliard player, certainly! Mighty proud 
to say it -- I'm always mighty proud to say it!! I consider 
that the hours I spend with a cue in my hand are golden -- help 
me cultivate horse sense and a cool head and a keen eye! Did 
ya ever take and try to find an ironclad lead for yourself from 
a three rail billiard shot??? 


Well, just as I say, it. takes judgment, brains and maturity 
to score in a balk line game; I say that any boob can take and 
shove A ball in A pocket -- and I call that sloth and the first 
big step on the road to the depths of degredation}! I say, first, 
medicinal wine from a teaspoon: Then beer from a BOITLE}!! 


And the next thing ya know your son is playin! for money in 
a pinch back suit, and listenin! to some big out of town Jasper 
here to tell about horse race gamblin! ,,. not a wholesome 
trotting race, no! But a race where they sit down, right on the 
horse! Like to see some stuck up jockey boy sittin! on Dan 
Patch? Make your blood boil? Well, I should say}}! 


«2h. 


Now, friends, let me tell ya what I mean: Ya got 1-2-3- 
L-5-6 pockets in a table, pockets that wark the difference be- 
tween a gentleman and a bum with a capital B and that rhymes 
with P and that stands for Pool} 


And all week long your River City youth will be frittering 
away ~- I say your young men will be frittering away their noon 
time, supper time, chore time too -~ get the ball in the pocket} 


Never mind gettin! the dandelions pulled or the beefsteak 
pounded! Never mind pumpint any water till your parents are 


caught with the cistern empty on a Saturday night! And that’s 
trouble}! 


Yes, ya got lots and lots of trouble! 


Iim thinkin! of the kids in the knickerbockers -- shirt tail 
young tuns peekin’ in the pool hall window after school. -- 
Ya got trouble! Right here in River City]! And that starts 
with T and that zviymes with P and that stands for Pool! 


Now I know al2 you folks are the right kind of parerts} 
I'm going to be perfactly frank, Would you like to know what kind 
of conversation goes on while they're loafing around that hall? 


They'll be tryin! out Bevo -- tryin! out Cubebs -- tryin! 
out tailor-mades like cigarette fiends and braggin' how they've 
going to cover up a tell-tale breath with Sen-Sen!!? 


One fine night they'll leave the pool hail, head for the 


dance at the Armory ---Lioertine men and Scarlet wimmen!! AND 


Siameless music!! That!]1 drag your son your daughter-- 
to the arms of a jungle animal instinct .........lass~steriali] 


Friends, the idle brain is the Devil's playground! Trounle -- 
right here in River City, “ith a capital T and that rhymes with 
P and that stands for Pool! ‘Ye sureiy got trourie, right here 
in River City, gotta find a way to keep the young tans moral 
after school, 


Mothers of River City! Heed that warning beZéve itis too 
late -- watch for the tell-tale signs of corzuptton: the minute 
your son leaves the house does he re-buckle his knickerbockers 
below the knee? Is there a nicotine stain on his index finger? 
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A dime novel hidden in the corn crib? Is he startin! to memorize 
jokes from Captain Billy's Whiz Bang? Are certain words creepin* 
into his conversation? Words like "swell" and "Sots your old 

man"??? 


Well, if so my friends, you got trouble -- right here in 
River City} With a capital T and that rhymes with P and that 
stands for Pool! We surely got trouble -- right here in River 
City? Remember the Haine, Plymouth Rock, and the Golden Rule!!! 


Ch, we got trouble -- we're in terrible, terrible trouble! 
That game with the fifteon numbered balls is the devil's tool} 

Ch, yes, we got trouble -- trouble -- trouble -- with a T! And 
that rhymes with P}} And that stands for POOL!}! 


Although persuasive in scope, the influence of Gilbert can 
be seen in that this is a recitative and is spoken, rather than 
stung by the actor, The background music is entirely subordinate 
save for the chorus repeating the refrain "We got trouble.... 
etc,.", and the finale of the number, This song, and the lead 
or introduction to the number "Seventy Six Trombones" are the — 
key, or "patter" songs in The Music Man and are, in themselves, 
the enbodiment of the entire drama and the meat of the story. 


If there can be said to be but a single cause for the de- 
creasing use of informative speech, and the increasing use of 
persuasive speech, in musical comedy, I think it would de the 
disappearance of fantasy from plot structrre, Gilbert never 
pretended any of his characters to bear resemblance to their human 
counterparts and his words were intended to satirize, ridicule and 
scoff at pretension, hypocrisy and sham, His words stung official- 
dom where they hurt the most -~ in their inflated sense of their 
own importance -- and forgiveness was slow, In Trial by Jury, he 
ridiculed the Bar; in HMS Pinafore, the Admiralty; in - Pirates 
of Penzance, the Army; in The Mikado, the trappings and fol-do-rol 
of Court. Queen Victoria, although quick to smile at the weak- 
nesses in others Gilbert emphasized in his works, could oot 
be persuaded to grant him a knighthood until it became apparent 

' genius was entitled to recognition from the throne ~=- however 
reluctantly it might be bestowed, 


The so-called great operas, of nN Mozart, | Verdi and 
the like, also had their basis in legend and their story was 
fantasy. Accordingly, the song material used had to be devoted 
purely to development of the story line, 


Modern authors, while not departing altogether from the un- 
world of imagination, have tended to achieve at least a semblance 
of reality in their productions, Pal Joey, Of Thee I Sing, Okia-~ 
homa! South Pacific, Fiorello! Anna a and the King of Siam, have 
&ll sought to contrive a factual or historic foundation, and, with 
characters on stage easily identifiable as ordinary people, the 
use of informative speech to develop the play is less important. 


ADULT SPEECH 
AND 
THE KANSAS HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH TEACHER 


* Sam Raines 


It is gratifying to know that in Kansas we find some of the 
most progressive speech teachers of the nation ~=- a fact evidenced 
not only by the "student product" of our schools, but also by the 
continued flow of creative speech materials appearing in our 
Kansas Speech Journal, With an awareness that a high percentage 
of our teachers are already overworked, and underpaid, a partial 
solution to their economic dilemma may be a diversion of their 
professional services and special talents into areas of speech 
education where the "interest" of business, industry, and the 
professions is lacking neither in enthusiasm nor purpose, In 
metropolitan areas, this situation has already béen at least 
partially explored by the professional speech teacher; but there 
is reason to believe that this opportunity in rural areas and 
small towns of Kansas yemains virtually unexpored, and these 


communities often remain without the services of qualified ae 
teachers. 


To better understand the reasons for adult interests in 
speech, the professional teacher needs to know who this practical 
student of speech is, and also what he wants in his training be- 
yond his formal education, The typical adult student is actually 
anything by typical. He is a bank clerk, a contractor, a 
dentist, a dining car waiter, a farmer, a mechanic, a musician, 

a pest controller, a sewing instructor, a truck driver, a veter- 
inarian, or a window cleaner, In order to understand the speech 
needs of adults with such varied occupations, the speech teacher 
must gain some insight into the "interests" of the business, 
industrial, and professional student, This insight perhaps can 
best be realized through a knowledge of why these adults take 
speech training. 


According to the author's analysis of speech in business and 
industry, adults employed in every conceivable occupation ranked 
the following ten reasons for taking speech training in the 
order of their importance: 


1. Development of poise and self-confidence in 
daily relationships, 


2. Acquisition of fundamentals of practical speech- 
making in order to be a more effective speaker 
before groups. 


* Lecturer, University of Wichita, and Area Manager,The 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
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Vocabulary development and facility of 
language expression, 


} kh. Grooming for particular job or occupational 
advancement, 


Development of qualities of group leadership 
and salesmanship, 


Meeting of a felt need for making up some 
education neglected or missed earlier in life. 


Discipline of thinking pyocesses and broader 
horizon of knowledge and information, 


8. Enlarged social contacts and opportunity to 
make new friends through improved human re- 
lations. 


i Improvement of communications within an in- 
dustrial organization, 


10, 


Development of critical standards for judging 
and evaluating speeches in general, 


It is significant to note, however, that certain "occupational 
groups" tend to emphasize one objective for taking speech training 
over another, It appears that office and factory employees, for 
example, desire "poise and self-confidence in daily relationships 
with others," along with the ninth objective. On the other hand, 
management and sales promotions personnel tend to stress the 
second and fifth objectives, Moreover, adults who feel their 
formal education was limited or neglected have a seeming prefer~ 
ence for the third, fourth, sixth, and seventh objectives, and 
also possibly the eighth and tenth objectives, 


Speech pedagogy has not always encompassed the objectives, 
purposes, and reasons for the expansion of Adult Speech Programs. 
As a teacher of Speech and a business man, let me herewith share 
some of my observations since 19);8 on what has been happening to 
speech in business and industry. Many of the following facts 
were compiled in a study the writer made in 199. 


Varied forms of speech training are in the recommended 
employee training programs today of a majority of nationally 
known business and industrial firms. The Cook Paint and Varnish 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, states: "Our company has en- 
couraged all employees in promotion work to improve their speaking 
ability by special training." The Coca Cola Company, New York, 


New York, reports that "certainly the ability to speak in public 
is an important factor in the equipment of personnel engaged in 
advertising, merchandising, and public relations." The former 
| Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, long considered men 
with speech training in possession of a "plus" value, and their 
successors intend to encourage more of their experienced repre- 
sentatives to avail themselves of adult speech training. In 
like manner, Mr, Frances J. Budinger, Executive Vice President 
of The Franklin Life Insurance Company in charge of all field 
operation, unqualifiedly believes that Speech is an important 
factor in the success and effectiveness of all company repre- 
sentatives, Mildred Bartless, Training Director for Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago, Illinois, says: "For some time we 
have been interested in the use of speech training in our business." 
Also recognizing the importance of speech is C, T. Cardwell, 
Manager of Training, Transcontinental and Western Air, Incorporated; 
iir, Cardwell advises that his corporation ",..records telephone 
conversations of their reservations salespeople and plays the 
recordings back to them as a device for correcting speech and 
sales techniques," In addition, Mr. Cardwell reports the use 
of monitor conversations for corrective purposes. As a further 
illustration, the management personnel of the International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois, are trained in effective 
speaking in their regular management training program. Effective 
speaking courses are also offered in their off-hour programs 
(optional courses for all employees outside their working hours). 
and their sales organization makes use of speakers' clubs, More- 
over, Swift and Company, Chicago, Tllinois, reports: ss 


The fact that we have had public speaking courses 
as a part of our evening class program for the past 
thirty-five years is an indication of the value we 
Place on speech training. There are some of us who 
think that such courses should be required both in 
high school and in college, Our plan is to continue 
to offer public speaking courses to our employees. 
There has been no particular weakness in our speech 
training as is except that, in some cases, the 
groups have been too large to get the best results. 


Classes in speech also are being offered in St. Louis by Swift and 
Company. In like manner, The American Institute of Banking in- 


cludes many speech courses in their training programs for bank 
personnel, 


Vhile many companies draw on outside schools and univer- 
sities for the speech training offered to their prospective and 

9 regular employees, others depend on advertising clubs, and such 

groups as the Kansas City Association of Credit Men and The 

American Institute of Ranking regularly sponsor courses in speech, 
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For example, the Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Illinois, places 
emphasis on the help "Toastmasters International" speakers! 
club is to their employees, and says that "the effectiveness of 

a salesman in our organization is largely determined by the 

extent to which he is able to put together phrases that click 

with the customer." International Business Machines Corporation, 
New York City, makes the revealing statement that they have for 
years had two hundred students enrolled "each term" in their 
company-sponsored speech classes, Specialized programs in speech 
training are among the required subjects at the General Motors 
Institute in Flint, Michigan, in addition to which the various 
General Motors plants throughout the country have sponsored other 
methods of providing certain of their employees (1200-2000 em-~ 
ployees per year) with opportunities to receive speech training, 
such as the Dale Carnegie courses, often at company expense. In 
the same industrial area, the Ford Motor Company spends in excess 
of ten million dollars annually on its industrial relations 
programs -~ and a large part of these programs are comprised of 
speech, discussion, conference and leadership training. In like 
manner, Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has had 

a high percentage of its employees voluntarily enrolling in public 
speaking courses for years, They say the abilities gained by 

their employees have contributed definitely toward their individual 
promotion and progress, The Huff Business College in Kansas City 
reports that their shhool in one year alone had received requests 
from two hundred and forty-nine nationally known companies for in- 
‘ formation on speech education, and had twenty companies on file 

| desiring personal representatives to teach their employees effective 
speech methods, ‘tlith reference to this growth in the practical 

| applications of speech, Professor C, C, Fairchild of the Kansas 
City Advertising and Sales Executive Club reports that the 

i Standard Steel Company, the Business Men's Assurance Company, the 

! Folgers Coffee Company, and the H. D. Lee Company have sent 


employees to the Advertising and Sales Executive Club for speech 
training on a fifty-fifty financial basis, each company paying 

for the last half of the class attendance by the employee. Other 
companies, including the Alabama Power company, Proctor and Gam- 

| ble Company, Glenn L, Martin Aircraft Corperation, Pet Milk 

i Company, The Johns-Manville Corporation, Bell Telephone Company, 

| and numerous other national business organizations, could be quoted 
‘ 

} 


here as financially supporting speech training programs within 
their company operations, as well as "extra-curricular" speech 
training courses, 


It is obvious to deduce from the numerous examples given above 
that business organizations everywhere are endorsing the speech 
training programs of civic clubs, businesses, industries, and pri- 
vate schools -- all growing to serve the needs in adult speech 
' education not taken care of in the high school or college curriculum. 
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The number of employees receiving speech training is increasing 
annually, and a greater number of speech-trained men than ever 
before are being recognized in business and industry through 
promotions and assignments to executive positions, 


Fortunately, the speech profession realizes that the practical 
and realistic attitude that business and industry, of necessity, 
must adopt toward speech training is a reasonable one, In the 
} past, business and industrial groups have been of the opinion 
that professional speech teachers have been unaware of what is 
actually taking place in their special field outside of the 
Classroom, Today, however, especially in Kansas, we see many 
of our professioml] associates making concerted efforts to serve 
l the speech needs beyond the classroom in their respective com- 
} cumities, For example, Professor 5, C. Buehler of the Univer- 


| sity of Kansas has created numerous planned programs of Adult 
| _ Speech Education for business, industrial, and professional 
group needs in eastern Kansas for several generations of students. 
Here in Wichita, for more than fifty years, the University of 
Wichita has been contributing to the speech needs of professional 
groups such as doctors, postal employees, and employees of the 
aircraft industry, The University speech department normally 
offers eight or more courses for college credit in the Univer- 
sity's evening Adult Sducation Program in addition to numerous 
special. speech programs for professional, business, and industrial 
groups, 


| Life itself -- the experiences of living ~- have obviously 

| revealed to the average working person that the values of speech, 
effectively used in their personal and business relationships, 
merit the time, the money, and the interest of employees and 
employers alike, Such an awareness must also exist for the 
professional speech teacher interested in serving the expanding 
needs within his profession, 


In the future experience of the speech teacher in Kansas, 
it is hoped that the teacher and the adult students may co- 
ordinate their interests, especially in the "unexplored" rural 
areas and small towns of our state, In reasoning together, the 
speech and financial potentials of each may realize new ob- 
jectives. . . . greater dimensions, because the lives of the 
student and the teacher will surely increase in meaning in 
direct proportion to the complete realization of their respective 


purposes, 
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THE CONTEST ORATION 


Alma Moore 


It is with a sense of inadequacy that I attempt to fulfill 
the assignment given me to discuss coaching the contest oration. 
Like most coaches, I do not have a set formula, for as long as 
we are dealing with human beings, all methods are variable, 
Each student demands different treatment in order to help him 
maintain his own personality, hence standard prodedure is often 
ignored, 


The first obligation of a coach is to make students under- 
! stand what is meant by the term Oratory, I believe that there 
| is more disagreement about Oratory among coaches than is found 
in any other area of speech, ‘’e hear almost on every hand that 
Oratory is a lost art. Could it be that Oratory has been so 
"watered down" by the speech teachers that the product is only 
a formal extemporaneous speech? I do not believe, as has been 
jokingly said, that an Orator is one "who throws back his head, 
shines his eyes, and leaves the consequences to God;" but I do 
believe that an Oration is the highest form of public address. 
An Oration is a communication of emotional ideas cast in clevated 
language and delivered by a speaker whose personality gives 
| color and warmth to what he says, 


The two dominant aims of Oratory are to impress or persuade 
to action. Consequently, a finer command of word treatment and 
a more polished delivery than that of debate or extempore speaking 
is required, 


But let us be more specific and examine some of the steps 
necessary in preparing a contest oration. First, there must be 
a student vho indicates that he would like to write an Oration. 
This student must demonstrate that he has potential ability, for 
it is unthinkable to believe that all speech students can be 
Orators. If a student has strong feelings and personal con- 
victions on a vital subject and has the ability to express 
himself, you may well feel that you could have a winning Orator, 


The selection of a suitable subject is often a problem. 
Often students enter contests in which the subject is determined 
such as "I Speak for Democracy" or the American Legion Contest, 
These subjects are often too broad, and the student finds it 
difficult to write something specific and tangible. Here is a 
real danger of having an Oration filled with glittering renerali- 
ties. But if a student has freedom of choice as to a topic, it 


* Speech Teacher, Newton High School 


is well to consider the live problems existing today in education, 
race relations, common welfare, industry, the sciences, and 
religion. If a speech teacher can help a student choose an’ 
oration subject that really concerns him then he will have a good 
start toward an effective original oration, 


After a subject has been selected, the next three steps are 
the research, the writing, and the delivery. To explain these 
steps I would like to refer to my experience in training Lanny 
Unruh. the National American Legion Orator of 1960. After 
Lanny expressed a desire to enter the contest, our first lessons 
were just "visits", We talked about the men who wrote the _ 
Constitution, our American heritage, and the problems confronting 
our nation. As we talked I noticed that Lanny would write 
down ideas or maybe a word or a phrase. I suggested that he 
. { read two books, ‘Ihe Constitution by Beck and The Great Rehearsal 
by Van Dorn for background material, I firmly believe that an 
orator must become saturated with facts and ideas related to his 
chosen subject. 


After the research, Lanny had some very definite things that 
he wanted to say. ‘Then came the actual wording of the oration. 
I still use the four-point formula that I learned from a great 
teacher Dr. Ray K, Immel: "To build an oration there must be 
attention, problem, solution, and action. Using this formula, 
Lanny took his material and "made a rough outline, ‘hen I 
Suggested that he simply open the flood gates and write, After 
all of the ideas were down on paper, he was ready to rearrange, 
eliminate, and revise, and revise, and revise, 


| In oratory the language is more important than in ordinary 

speech, One needs a vivid, vital style. This can be obtained 
, by the use of snecific instances, illustrations, word pictures, 

| and apt quotations. The choice of words and phrasing must be 
| above the commonplace.. Half of the words in Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address are of one syllable, yet the oration is not over- 

simplified nor is it prosaic. Lincoln could have said that. 
}! "Eighty-seven years ago the Declaration of Independence was signed." ° 


But what he said was "Four score and seven years azo our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation," Simple words, yes, 
but lifted above the commonplace by arrangement. Lincoln also 
made use of the "rule of three." Presenting ideas in groups of 
three is more effective than making one general statement, To 
illustrate this rule I auote from Lanny's oration, "The 
| suffrage was the insurance policy of the American people. Here 
was America's answer to tyranny, to monarchy, to oppression." 
These three words, synonymous in meaning, had a greater impact 
: on the listener than simply saying that this was Americats 
‘ defiance of Kings. In writing an oration, one should strive 
j 


for consistency. The general effectiveness of an oration is 
ruined if there is a mixture of elevated language and commonplace 


phraseology. 


| 
| | 


ery. ‘Words must be lifted from the printed page. Often good 


hear the orator as he oould speak to many, not one. 


ver the final draft of the Oration is made comes the deliv- 


orations are lost because of poor delivery, and conversely some 
mediocre orations are made good throvgh superior delivery, The 
first requisite of good delivery is thorough memorization, iy . 
students have found that the quickest and most satisfactory way 
to memorize is the "whole" method. That is, read the entire 
Oration through many times until it is fixed in the mind with 
thoughts linked together, The oration will then flow smoothly; 
otherwise, if the oration is learned by paragraphs there is 
danger of a "jerky" effect and the sense of one idea leading to. 
another is lost, 


After the completion of memorization comes practice and more 
practice. I would say that there are three impcriant aims one 
should strive for in delivering an oration: 


(1) Sincerity -- The audience must sense that the 
speaker believes in his message; 


(2) Communication -- Talk to the audience; avoid 
giving the impression of just reciting words; 


(3) Fire and force -- An oration must throb with life 
through the use of voice and bodily action. 


The overall effectiveness of an oration depends to a great degree 
upon the personality of the orator. Here empathy plays an im- 
portant part. The orator should remerber that dignity of bearing 
is essential. His posture should be one of ease plus strength. 
The number of gestures and transitions that should be used depends 
upon the oration, the personality of the orator, and the size 

of the audience. A contest orator is often handicapped for he 
practices his delivery for a large audience, but the day of the 
contest he is compelled to speak to a judge and a timekeeper, 
Certainly this is different from his dream of holding a vast 
audience in rapt attention, The student doesn't know whether 

to change his entire style or whether the judge will realize 

that the conditions are abnormal and would like to hear him speak 
as if he had an aydience to move, The result is often a poor 
performance by an otherwise good orator, Personally, when I am 
a judge, I assume that I am a part of an audience and want to 


I do not agree with some specch teachers who say that 
Oratory is on its way out, In all forensic contests, in both 
college and high school, the number participating in Oratory is 


| | 

| — 

| 

| 

| 


comparable to any other event, Last year more than 350,0C0 

high school students entered the American Legion Cratorical 
contest alone, Let us encourage our students to write orations, 
for the experiences in producing a good oration are most rewarding 
for both student and coach, We can rest assured that as long as 
man has the power of speech, Oratory will be our highest form 

of public address, 


Language most shows a many speak that I may see thee, It springs 
out of the most retired and inmost parts of us, and is the image of 
the parent of it, the mind, No glass renders a mants form or 


likeness so true as his speech, 


Ben Jonson 


Few speeches which have produced an electrical effect on an audience 
can bear the colorless photography of a printed record, 
Archibald Fhilip Princose, Earl of Rosebery 
Life of Pitt 


| 
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A PRELIMINARY EVALUATION OF THE SPEECH POPPOURRI AS AN OUTSIDE 
ASSIGNMENT IN THE BEGINNING COLLEGE SPEECH COURSE 


| * Iynn R. Osborn 


A perennial dilemma confronting the fundamentals of speech 
instructor is that of determining whether or not his students should 
be required to take part in certain speaker-audience events out- 
side the classroom. He must further decide if such participation 
will provide the incentive and opportunity for practical appli- 
cation of the speaking and listening skills acquired in the be- 
ginning speech course. If his decision is affirmative, the prob-~ 
lem then becomes one of selecting the type of activity to employ 

in fulfillment of this desired end, Among the factors to be 
| weighed in such a selection, there appear to be three which 
demand significant consideration. These are: 


1. The level of student interest in, and acceptance of, 
the event in question. 


2, The measure of approval and acceptance of the event ~ 
as an instructional device on the part of the 
taechers concerned, 


) 3. How well the event may be integrated into the over-all 
framework of the beginning speech class, 


Bearing in mind these criteria, the writer decided to in- 
vestigate and evaluate, on a preliminary basis, the Speech Pot- 


pourri as initiated and conducted at the University of Kansas, 
) It was hoped this analysis might tentatively either confirm or 
reject its worth as a required segment of the Fundamentals of 

Speech course, 


The basic mechanics of this event are relatively simple and 
may be easily included in a normal class schedule, As its name 
implies, the Potpourri is a mixture or medley of speech presen- 
tations, The initial step in implementing this program is de- 
ciding upon a common round of speeches (informative, persuasive, 
entertaining, etc.) to be presented in each and every section of 
Fundamentals of Speech at approximately the same time during the 
semester, Following this round of presentations, a speaker is 
chosen from each section to represent the class in the prelin- 
inary rounds of competition. This selection; left to the in- 
structor's discretion, is accomplished through a class election, 


individual volunteers, or designation by the instructor, At this 
point the Potpourri may develop positive value as a motivating 
force in establishing class spirit. It can, if handled wisely, 
foster a keen sense of healthy inter-class competition, 


| 


Qualified judges select the four best speakers from each 
of two elimination rounds, These eight speakers then comprise 

the group of participants in the final round, Attendance at this 
final evening of the Potpourri is required of all Fundamentals of 
Speech students, This attendance may be substituted for one 
regularly scheduled class meeting if the instructor so desires, 

In addition, it is strongly urged that each student be required to 
prepare and turn in a written analysis and criticism of the 


speeches, 


A panel of five expert judges not currently instructing in the 
Fundamentals of Speech program choose the three top speakers from 
among the eight finalists, Criteria for their selections are 
drawn from the content of the beginning speech classes. No 
attempt is made to rate the three winners in any specific rank 
order, Rather, they are designated as co-winners and given awards 


of equal value, 


Following the Potpourri presentation in the fall of 1958, 
vhich featured speeches of an informative nature, a questionnaire 
comprised of eight questions was distributed to each of some four 
hundred and six Fundamentals of Specch students, They were in- 
structed to complete these and return them, unsigned, to their 
instructors, ‘This provision for anonymity aided in assuring a 
measure of frankness in responding to the questions which might 


not have been present otherwise, 


The questions posed and the answers obtained from the question- 
naire follow, with the responses expressed both numerically and 


percentags e-wise, 


1. Did your instructor explain the program fully to your 
class and point out its significance as a part of your 
Speech I classwork? YES - 330 (81,3%) NO ~- 51 (12.6%) 
DON'T KNOW - 2h (5.9%) | 


Would you have attended the Speech I Potpourri if your 
instructor had merely announced the event in class and 


attendance had been on a voluntary basis? 
YES - 73 (18.0%) NO - 2h9 (61.3%) DON'T KNOW 8 (20.7%) 


Did you feel that the method used in selecting the 
speaker to represent your class in the tryouts was fair? 
YES ~ 281 (69.2%) NO - 5 (11.1%) DON'T KNOW - 70 (17.2%) 


4. Do you think the title "Potpourri" (meaning a mixture or 
medley) Aptly describes the program you attended on 


December 37 
YES - 298(73.42%) No - 59 (14.555) DON'T KNOW - LS (11.15) 


| 
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Dic you feel that you did a more capable job of critical 
listening and speaker evaluation because of your work in 


Speech I than you could have otherwise? 
YES - 363 (89.4%) NO - 28 (6.9%) DON'T KNOW ~ 11 (2.7%): 


Dic you Zeel that the time spent in attencing the Pot- 
pou'rt was equal in vaiue to an horr spent in the Speech 


I elessroom? 
YES ~ 333 (82.0%) NO - 56 (13.8%) DON'T KNOW 13 (3.2%) 


7. If you had been asked to select the three best speakers 
of tne evening on the basis of what you have learned in 
your Spessh I cless, how many of those selected by the 
judges would you have chosen? 

3 - 25 (6.2%) 2 = 227 (55.9%) 1 ~ 126 (31.0%) 

None - 28 (6,9%) 


Do you feel that a similar program should be a part of 


the Speech I program each semester? 
YES = 335 (82.5%) NO - 39 (9.6%) DON'T KNOY - 31 (7.6%) 


* NOPE --- In those instances where the total number of student 
responses doves nct equal L045 (or 100%), the 
particvlar question was not answered on cne or 

more questionnaires, 


8, 


A second questionnaire, somewhat more abbreviated but similar 
-in nature, was devised and presented to the fifteen instructors 
responsible for the teaching of Fundamentals of Sneech at that 
time. These questions and the instructors‘ response were as 


follows: 


1. Are you personally satisfied with the Speech Potvourri 
as a teaching tool in its present form? 
YES = 11 (73.3%) NO - § (26,7%) 


If your answer to number one is NO, please list below 

some specific suggestions for its improvement. 

A. "Cover all types of speeches, both persuasive and 
infornative." 

B. "I feel persuasive speaking would be of more value, 
or a free~choice type of speaking contest." 

C. "Subdivide the program so each section has a speaker-- 
no matter how poor -- in the final, (This would 
eliminate prelims)," 

D. "Should have been better coordinated with classwork-- 
a problem of the individual instructor." 

E, “However, I should appreciate having a listing of 

the standards of judging -~ so I can tell my candi- 

dates, In other words, the importance of content in 


comparison to delivery, etc." 


2. 


| 

thy 


F, "Need specific directions about use of notes and 
reading from manuscript." 


3. In your opinion as an instructor, do you feel that the 
hour spent in attendance at the final program on 
December 3, 1958, was equally Valuable (for your students ) 
as an hour in the Speech I classroom? 


. Vhat was the method utilized in your classes to select 
the speaker vho was to enter the elimination tryouts? 
CLASS VOTE - 11 (73.3%) | VOLUNTHER ~- 2 (13.3%) 
SELECTED BY INSTRUCTOR - 1 (6.7% NO ENPRY - 1 (6.7%) 


5. If you had been asked to select the three best speakers 
of the evening on the basis of those points being cur- 
} rently stressed in the Spsech I Syllabus, how many of 
those selected by the judges would you have chosen? 
THREE - 2 (13.34) TWO-5 (33.12) ONE - 3 (20.0) 
NONE - 2 (13.3%) DID NOP ATTEND - 3 (20.0%) 


Vhile this initial attempt at evaluating the Speech Potpourri 
and analyzing the case for its existence was by no means con- 
clusive in nature, some rather revealing and indicative factors 
} were apparent. First, measuring the event against the three 

previously stated criteria of student interest and acceptance, 
faculty approval and acceptance, and integration in the overall 
course framework, these observations may be made, 


A positive expression of student interest and acceptance was 
quite apparent in the responses to questions four, five, six, and 

eight on the questionnaire, In each of these instances where a 
measure of attitude on the part of the students was desired, at 
least three-fourths of those queried were affirmative in their 
answers, Faculty approval. and acceptance were clearly shown in 
the responses to questions one and three of their questionnaire. 
One might further surmise that the high percentage of affirmative 
answers to question one on the student questionnaire offers a 
clue as to the favorable attitude of their instructors toward the 
Potpourri, 


In order to ascertain the measure of opinion as to how well 
the program fitted into the curricular structure of the Funda- 
mentals of Speech course, referral to the responses to questions 
one and three of the instructors! questionnaire and five, six, 
and eight of the students! shows this criterion to also be 
positively met in the minds of those queried. 


YES ~ 13 (86.7%) NO = 2 (13.3%) 
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This brief analysis is not purported to be statistically 
designed or of profound significance, These were not the main 
intent and purpose when it was undertaken, There are yet un- 
answered questions which could provide the impetus for further 
study, Specifically, it would be highly enlightening to know 
thy 55.9% of the students and 33.h% of the instructors agreed 
in only two out of three insiances with ‘the judges in their 
selection of the three best speakers and vhether the disagree- 
ment involved one certain speaker, Also, further investigation 
of the possible relationship, if any, between the method used 
to select each class representative and student-instructor 
acceptance might be revealing. 


It is this writer's considered opinion, based on the study 
just discussed, that a program similar in nature and structure 
to the Speech Potpourri offers four distinct advantages as a 
teaching tool in the foundation speech course at the college 
level, These are; 


2 A single event involving all students in a common 
participation-learning-evaluative experience outside 
of their individual classrooms, 


An opportunity for students to observe and evaluate the 
products of training and instructional aura other than 
that of their own particular instructor. 


3. An ideal situation in which to test the students! grasp 
and comprehension of effective listening, speaker eval-~ 

uation, and critical analysis through written reports 

and class discussion following the program. 


4. A markedly different opportunity and responsibility for 
the student-speakers in the program than that which 
they have experienced in the classroom. 


Needless to say, the Speech Potpourri in its present form is 
not the ultimate answer to the fundamentals teacher's quest for 
the ideal "outside-of-the-classroom" assignment for his pupils. 
It has its weak points and its inadequacies, However, of the 
various forms of such events utilized in recent years, it appears 
to have more fully met the criteria of our requirement than any 
previously implemented, Perhaps there are others who might find 
it equally successful in their peculiar situations, After all, 
"Nothing ventured, nothing gained," 


_ 


WIN, WIN, WIN! 


* Myrne Roe 


Often when debate coaches mect, I am at once amnsed and 
apalled at the attitude of a few, This attitude may stem from 
pressures from parents, administration, or the coach's own per- 

* sonal desire for acclaim in his field. The attitude? Win, win, 
win, and nothing else will do. 


It would be wrong to generalize that this fecling is prev- 
elant among all, or even that I, myself, do not like to win; 


but when this does exist, I sincerely fear that high school 
debating suffers, © 


If the debater is taught that winning is all important and 
that experience in public speaking, logical analysis, and re- 
search is only secondary; and he is taught that winning 70% 
of his debates is not enough, but that a large auspicious 
trophy is the true test of his success, then debating is no 
longer as valuable an experience as it might be to the student. 


Let us assume that this "problem" is inherent. ‘hat does 
it lead to? 1) It leads to canned speeches, Any conscientious 
debate coach realizes the values of extemporaneous speaking, or 
adaptation of information point against point, A prepared note~ 
book of speeches (with blanks which are to be filled in with 
approximately what the opposition said) is not guiding a student 
into the realm of extemporaneous speaking. It does lead to smooth 
delivery which can impress a lay judge, but it leads to little 
or no Clash, little thinking or analysis of the situation, and, 
in general, is not debating, 2) It leads to teaching a teen~ 
ager to be unethical, Bacause of a lack of knowledge, a coach 
may fail fo instruct the student in some of the fine points 
of good debating such as the acknowledged rules of no new in- 
formation in a last affirmative rebuttal, determining reputable 
sources, and no misquoting. Then too, we are not always aware of 
some of the ethical faux pas that our debaters commit in the round, 
Sarcasm may be outlawed by us in practice rounds, and yet the 
debater still may use it as a support implement for winning in 
competitive rounds, Fair play and an honest attempt at a good 
debate, rather than just a win by fair means or foul, is not 
stressed as much in many instances as it should be, 3) It may 
lead to not giving a student a just chance at real competition 
and therefore limiting his experience by sending him to an 
"easy" tournament. Also there is the practice of never sending 


* Debate coach, 'ichita High School Southeast 
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' a novice team to "experienced" tournaments, Both practices limit 
the challenge that is so necessary in learning from debate. 
4) Another undesirable practice is using obscure or trick cases 
or deliberately confusing the issue. According to S,I. Haysl:awa 
in Language in Thought and Action: 


«Since both the affirmative and negative can 

do little other than exaggerate their own claims 
and belittle the claims of the opposition, the 

net intellectual result of such encounters is 
usually neglegible, and decisions as to vho "won" 
the debate must be made on such irrelevant points 
as skill of presentation an‘? the pleasing personal~ 
ities of the contestants, 


This is, I fear, many times a just criticism, It need not, 
however, be truc, 


There are solutions to the problems mentioned, Perhaps 
re-educating ourselves to the purpose of teaching debating in 
high schools is the answer, Perhaps a de-emphasis on trophy 
size would help. Or maybe an examination of our own teaching 
philosophy would be an aid, One of the men in the field of 
high school speech whom I admire greatly, often says that he is 
"a teacher first and a coach second." If this attitude were more 
prevelant, then debating would be, as it should be, the learning 
experience vhich teaches the value of matching wits and an 


attempt to find the best possible solution to the problem being 
discussed, 


May the coach's ambition to win at all costs not dampen 
| the excitement of one sophomore novice who commented, "We lost 
that round, I'm sure; but did I ever learn a lot," 


| 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ADYINAMIC RHETORIC 


* Richard B, Gregg 


I am sure that few teachers of speech have difficulty in 
explaining the important role oral communication plays in our 
democratic society, If they cannot formulate thoughts of their 
own on this matter they can pick up nearly any text in their 
field and be assured that speech plays an integral part in facil~- 
itating decision making, persuading men to action and informing 
the public in general, 


Furthermore one can point to numerous speeches of one type or 
another whose impact and influence on our lives cannot be denied. 
A recent example of this is President Kennedy's inaugurel address. 
Here is an address which, in spite of suffering from semantical 
problems and a dearth of specifics, has given new hope, not only 
to the American people, but to foreign governments as well. 


However while the speech teacher can forcefully emphasize the 
significance of public address, (the task of understanding the 
ramifications of rhetoric, that is, ) the theory of public address, 
has never been easy. Donald Bryant has pointed out that attempts 
to explain the meaning of the term rhetoric have led to endless 
difficulties and controversies which usually ". . . end in trifling 
with logomachies, gloss on Aristotle, or flat frustration, "1 
Despite the difficulties, however, it is important that the speech 
seacher try to comprehend what is involved in the theory of public 
address, for such an understanding will help delineate his approach 
to his subject matter in the classroom, This article cannot hope 
to adequately define rhetoric: its purpose shall be to attempt to 
outline some of the outstanding characteristics of a dynamic 
*heory of speech, 


It might be well to begin by summarizing briefly some conceptions 
cf rhetoric as outlined by men of vision, One such man was Plato, 
who, though attacking speech as sophistry in his dialogues, never-~ 
theless hinted at what he considered to be an acceptable rhetorical 
theory, Fhetoric was to treat the soul as medicine threated the 
body; it was to aid man in gaining a healthy mental life by helping 
him to know the ultimate "truth" contained in the world of ideas. 

To Plato, rhetoric could be a vital factor in his philosophical 
scheme for a good life, 


Aponald Bryant. "Fhetoric; Its Function and Its Scope", 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol, 39 (December, 1953), p. 02. 


* Department of Speech, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
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Aristotle's vision, while not as ethereal, was eminently 
significant; truth and goodness could not triumph without 
rhetoric, Here again, rhetoric is a handmaiden of the highest 
value, 


Protagoras, not believing in absolute truth, saw rhetoric 
as serving a significant role by articulating and aiding in the 
analysis of conflicting and probable points of view, St. Augustine 
conceived rhetoric to be the road to salvation; Cicero believed 
its function was to produce capable stateemen; Francis Bacon said 
rhetoric must give strength to truth, 


All of these viewpoints differ slightly, yet are basically 
the same. First, rhetoric clearly is concerned with human ideas 
and ideals, Second, rhetoric can act as a potent civilizing 
force by first enbracing ments conflicts to reveal all issues, 
then dissipating them through solution Seeking, And 
third, rhetoric can overcome one of the most powerful forces 
afflicting mankind, inertia, by combining men and ideas to pro- 
duce needed action, The realization that rhetoric is basically 
concerned with the relation of men to ideas brings with it several 
ramifications for the meaning of rhetoric. 


First, any theory of speech must deal with the philosophical 
nature of public address, for the public speaker deals with 
philosophical ideas and concepts, even on the level of the common 
man, A.C. Ewing has written that those ideas playing such a 
potent part in general thought such as the "idea that no man should 
be treated only as a means or that government should depend on the 
consent of the governed, we owe originally to philosophy."* In his 
introduction to The Shaping of the Modern Mind, Crane Brinton 
states that it is just such ideas as these that drive men on "to 
the magnificent, the impossible, the Napoleonic. "3 


Such ideas are emphasized in every case by an articulate 
minority, and it is here that the speaker gains prominence and 
speech as a persuasive tool becomes vital in the lives of men, 


The preliminary work of undermining existing 
institutions, of familiarizing the masses with 

the idea of change, and of creating as receptivity 
to a new faith, can be done only by men who are, 
first and foremost, tatezy or writers and .are 
recognized as such by all. 


2a.C, Ewing, The Fundamental Questions of Fhilosophy (London, 
1951), p. 11. 


3Crane Brinton, The Shaping of the Modern Mind (New York, 


1953), p. 16 
Lovie Hoffer, The True Believer (New York, 1951), p. 119. 
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The philosophical functioning of rhetoric in relation to 
ideas and ideals in two-fold, The rhetorician must first by a 
critic of society; he must constantly appraise those concepts 
‘which wield an influence to see that they are pragmatically 
beneficial to society. In addition, he must demand that the speaker 
continually evaluate his content in order that his ideas may be 
consistent with what is best for society, 


Herbert J, Muller talks about just such a process as this in 
connection with historiography, but the message holds for rhetoric 
as well, 


- « « in this whole process of selecting, and 
evaluating the facts, attempting to answer the 
unavoidable questions how, why and what of it, 
we are unavoidably committed to questionable 
assumptions atout the nature of man, and the 5 
world and about his possible or proper destiny. 


This type of philosophical approach occupies a vital segment 
of rhetorical theory. 


Let me be quick to point out, however, that rhetoric does 
have its own distinct philosophy. Susanne Langer says that any 
philosophy is characterized more by the formulation of its problems 
than by its solution to them.6 Let us couple this with the words 
of R.G. Collingwood: 


The philosophizing mind never simply thinks 
about an object; it always, while thinking 
about any object, thinks also about its own 
thought about that object. Philosophy may thus 
be called sont of the second degree, thought 
about thought. 


1susanne K, Langer, Fhilosophy in a New Key (Hew York, 1951), 
p. 16. 


oom Collingwood, The Idea of History (New York, 1956), 
p. 


c SHerbert J, Muller, The Uses of the Past (New York, 1953), p. 35. 


With this in mind we now realize that rhetoric's appraisal 
.of its use of the means of persuasion is its own philosophy. 
It consists of constant evaluations of the methods used to gain 
persuasion on the part of the speaker. It gives birth to such 
questions as, was the speaker morally right in presenting the facts 
in the way he did, and did he have a right to appear as an authority 
on the subject in. the first place? Vance Packard, author of The 
Hidden Persuaders, says, in regard to depth persuasion, that the 
public relations man is continually gees with the question of 
whether the end justifies the means,% This is true of the 
rhetorician also, for as Thonssen and Baird emphasize: 


The mere possession of the tools of per- 
suasive manipulation - without a stabilizing 
ethic to control their usage - is not enough. 


In summary, we find that by its very nature, rhetoric must 
ask many of the same questions of the same concepts as does 
philosophy. It must concern itself with the methods of finding 
answers to those questions as must philosophy and finally, it must 


its empirical nature was realized by Aristotle, who attempted in 
the Khetoric to answer such questions as, what is the nature 

of youth? and what are the emotional states to which speakers 
might appeal? William E, Utterback has stated it quite accurately 
when he said; 


He (Aristotle) constructed out of Aristotelian 
psychology the theoretical foundation which 
first elevated rhetoric from the status of a 
craft to the dignity of a science,10 


Recognizing speaking to be an obvious method of persuasion, 
Aristotle emphasized the fact that a knowledge of human behavior 
must be a part of rhetoric. He realized that it was entirely 
within the province of the rhetorician to determine what emotional 
mind-sets, or perhaps we should say what human characteristics, 
are liable to be present under what circumstances, Vhat Aristotle 
really established was the fact that rhetoric must ask empirical 
questions of human nature. 


| 
impose a philosophy upon itself. 
. That rhetoric, in addition to its philosophyical aspects has 
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The questions resemble those posed by our present day special 
sciences of psychology and sociology. This fact leaas us to 


another realization: Rhetoric will in some cases employ techniques 
of the empirical sciences, 


It is at this point that someone may ask the question why 
not leave this matter to the professional psychologist or soci- 
Clogist? Why must rhetoric "invade" these fields at all? Now 
it is true that rhetoricians may draw heavily upon psychology for 
some of their knowledge; it is certainly true that they must be 
familiar with the findings of both areas of study. It must be 
recognized, however, that the rhetorician is concerned with human 
motivation, behaviorism, and the like, for his own unique reason, 


Talking abauut the psychological phenomenon of attention, for 
example, Utterback says: 


The mere definition of belief in terms of 
attention does not throw much light on 
rhetorical method. The rhetorician is con- 

cerned, not with tne phenomenon of attention 
itself, but with the means of inducing it,21 


Fhetoric, then, must ask questions about human nature which 
are peculiarly its own. For example, how are ideas best presented 
under certain circumstances in order to gain acceptance? What 

type of psychclogical bridge must be constructed in a speech that 
will allow persons with a particular belief to cross over the 

abyss of prejudice or ignor-nce to another belief? How much 
emotional intensity will a particular idea contain for a particular 
audience? When is the situation vipe for the introduction of an 
acea? And thus, we arrive at the science of rhetoric, While 
psychology is asking what basic drives motivate man, and soci- 
Ology is asking how institutions affect man's pattern of behavior 
and why, rhetoric is asking how may ideas be presented to best 
appeal to man's basic drives and under what circumstances will a 
eystem of ideas be accepted by a group. 


Utterback points out that: 


Argument is the process of reorganizing the 
hearer's conceptual systems to insure a given 

idea freedom from inhibiting ideas and connection 
with supporting conceptual systems, 


lutterback, p, 286/ 
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And Bryant says that speaking generally, we may say that the 
rhetorical function 13 the function of adjusting ideas to people 
and people tc ideas, So it is at least in part, and the 
science of finding out how ideas and people may be adjusted through 
oral persuasion belongs uniquely to rhetoric, 


Earl Wiley has remarked that the rhetorician should "command 
a place alongside the anthropologist, the economist, the political 
scientist, the historian, the psychologist and oages 4 who make 
up the elite of the world's behavioral scientists," 


Rhetoric also has its aesthetic aspects, for in undertaking 
to animate its ideas for public presentation, rhetoric is an art, 
Brewster Ghiselin has found that: 


» « » it is evident that in both art and science 

the inventor is to some degree incited and guided 
by a sense of value in the end sought, some} ping 

very much like an intimation of usefulness, 


It is generally realized by rhetoricians that it is not enough © 
to choose the right subject to speak on, and find the facts to 
support the subject. The subject must be enlivened, it must be 
presented in an interesting fashion, it must be seasoned, before 
it will be listened to, Care must be taken to see that ideas are 
Clearly presented, for understanding is a prerequisite to effective 
communication, The greatest fruits of intellectual thinking may 
be lost to mankind if they are not clothed in interesting and 
intelligible language. And it is precisely in the attempt to 
achieve such a manner of speaking that the speaker becomes an 
artist, The art of rhetoric comes into its own when the speaker 
breathes life into his ideas so that they become vivid for his 
listeners. Bryant points out that one of the characteristic 
functions of rhetoric is the publication, publicizing, humanizing 
and animating of ideas and information for a realized and usually 
a specific audience,~*Just as the artist strives to cover his 
canvas in an esthetically pleasing manner and the theatre designer 
labors to convey through his scenery the exact mood of the drama, 
so must the speaker work to clothe his ideas in the best possible 
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manner for public presentation, The task is not an easy one; 

the nunber of painfully boring speakers loose in society provides 
ample justification for such an assertion, It is not enough to 
know the facts and present the truth; it must be presented in an 
interesting fashion before proper attention will be given to it, 
Aristotle recognized that the manner in which a thing is said 

is as important as what is said, and so do Thonssen and Baird when 
they proclaim: 


Society needs, and needs desperately, orators 
who, working with facts, are also poets a 
men who can costume truth effectively. ? 


The rhetorician must clearly assume the garb of an artist as 
he manipulates the material of his discourse, the ideas, assumptions, 
and factual support, into a form which will be accepted as he 
wants it to be accepted by his listeners, If he wishes to induce 
belief of an idea, he must find the right way to express that idea; 
if he wishes to create an emotion he must clothe his idea 
so that it is emotionalized for his audience, Fhetoric, though 


it is a practical matter, needs the touch of an artist for best 
results. 


In its practical application, rhetoric becomes an instrument 
of social influence and control, The idea that speech influences 
and controls the actions of society has been accepted so widely by 
rhetoricians and laymen alike, that it hardly needs justification, 
As a form of persuasion, it is civilized man's substitute for 
tyrannical authority and brute force, It is an indespensible tool 
for social organization and is so recognized by such persons as 
Susanne Langer: 


Words are certainly our most important instruments 
of expression, our most characteristic, universal 
and enviable tools in the conduct of life. Speech 
is the mark of humanity. 


It takes no thought to realize the utility of such an in- 
strument., To the ignorant, speech helps bring knowledge; to the 
irrational it can aid in showing the way to reason; to the 
inert it can move to action, Ina democracy, speech is indispen- 
Sible in substituting the word for the sword. It dominates 
every phase of our lives. Take politics, for example: 
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While it is not necessary to regard politics 
as a branch of rhetoric, it is essential that 
we recognize fully the importance of speechcraft 


as a means of realizing desirable ends in political 
action, 


We could turn in a dozen different directions and find a 
dozen similar statements. Oliver, in his text on persuasive 
speaking, for example, says: 


Democracy may be said not so much to depend 


upon persuasive speech, as to be persuasive 
speech, 


To the question, what is the nature of rhetoric? the writer 
has formulated the following answer, It is a science, a philosophy, 

and art, and an instrument of social influence, It assumes all 
of these postures simultaneously and it can be no less, 


Fhetoric has suffered from a seemingly necessary function of . 

the human mind, the need to compartmentalize, With the tremendous 

increase in knowledge has come a need for this, to an extent, but 

the boundary lines erected by man must be accepted as helping 

guides, not as dictatorial enclosures, The end result of the 

i acceptance of the latter is a squeezing out of the life embraced. 
To reduce rhetoric to more technique, to a list of simple rules, 

, is to deprive it of its inspiring, inquiring and creative nature. 

The great need is for the realization of this nature on the part 


) of rhetoricians, not other academicians, for the rhetorician makes 
his subject what it is. 


Rhetoric's nature, like that of any other area of knowledge, 

is dynamic, not static, It can have not formal bounds just as 

any other field of study can have no formal bounds, It must be 

) | free to study the sociological problem of group interaction and 
its effect on persuasion; to undertake a literary or psychological 

study of the use of language; to judge philosophical knowledge 

) for an insight into man's problems and his solutions to those 

problems, In short, it must recognize the true organic nature 

of human existence and conduct its activities accordingly. 
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To some people with neat academic minds the 
fields of knowledge dealing with human beings 
are laid out like a series of formal gardens 
with walls between, . . . Some scholars indeed 
visualize these high, tight walls as actually 
existing and defend their frontiers against 

all poachers. But in actual practice some walls 
were never built or were so low that they were 
easily leaped over by the more intrepid students; 
others have crumbled in the past decade or two, 
But just because some students of man have be- 
lieved in the reality of these walls, some of 
the most precious floyers in the gardens have 
failed to bear fruit.¢ 


21xiuckhohn, Clyde, Mirror for Man (New York, 1959), p. 221. 


Rhetoric is the art of ruling the minds 
of men. 


Plato 


Speech is the index of the mind, 


Seneca 
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"Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man;..." 
Francis Bacon 


THE VALUE OF WRITING IN A SPEECH COURSE 


* Susan Taylor Teicher 


A high school speech class has many goals, only one of vhich is 
the teaching of critical thinking. In such a speech class, critical 
thinking is commonly discussed as an ability to analyze, organize, 
and express ideas, Such an ability naturally adds a great deal to 

a speech; in fact, one could say it "makes" a speech, But how 


much does speaking do toward developing the ability to think critical- 
ly? 


It is my contention that while the ability to analyze, organize, 
and effectively express ideas greatly enhances apeaking, writing 

does more for the development of this ability and, therefore, should 
be incorporated into speech classes, 


Writing has several advantages over speaking that will help 
develop the critical thought process. In the first place, the 
meaning of written ideas must rest on the merits of the idea, its 
analysis and organization. In a speech, the actual idea, as expressed 
in words, is greatly supplemented by vocal and facial expression, 
gestures, and the personal charm of the speaker. Thus an idea may 

be inaccurately stated and still be communicated in a speech, 


Such inaccuracy, more easily overlooked in speaking, does not foster 
critical thinking. 


Secondly, writing gives the author the opportunity to examine 
vhat he has said, and to determine whether he has actually said 
what he means, and if he has said vhat he means in a way that will 
have the greatest effect on his readers. Because of the transient 
quality of a speech, a speaker must say exactly what he means the 
first time. If he fails, he may try to alter or explain in another 
sentence, but this usually results in confounding his point and 
confusing his audience. In the words of Ken Nacrorie, author of 

The Perceptive Writer, Reader, and Speaker, "Writing forces you to 
examine your own thoughts....You can study the relationships you have 
made, change them, reject them, refine them, This is a good 

method for helping you learn to think, When you speak, you cannot 
easily examine your thinking...writing affords the best opportunity 
to review and evaluate your thinking." 


* Student, University of Wichita 
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The time for writing in a speech class must come after the 
students have developed some poise and self-confidence and are ready 
to concentrate on giving good speeches, Mr. Macrorie says the chief 
weakness of student speakers is, "...failure to choose meaningful 
subjects, to be specific, to express themselves with lightness 

or forcefulness of style, to revice their work, and to take an 
, interest in the mechanics of expression." Each of these weaknesses 
can be alleviated in the preparation of the speech, that stage where 
the critical thought process comes into play, And this is the stage 
vhere writing may be used to produce better speeches. 


In order to help the students think more deeply about their 
speech and more carefully about what shonld go into it, the teacher 
might ask the students to write out his purposes and plans for making 
the speech and justify his selection and use of ideas. Here is 
a suggestion for such a written assignment, This would be handed in 
when the student makes his speech. 


A. Choice of topic 
1, thy does this topic interest you? 
2. hy should this topic be of interest to your 
audience? 
3. Give an annotated bibliography of at least three 
sources concerned with this topic. 


Choice of informative and illustrative material 

1. What kinds of informative and illustrative 
material are you going to use? 

2. Cite two examples you are going to use in 
your speech and explain vhy you have chosen 

them and what they illustrate. 


—— 


Organizing your speech 
1. List the main points you plan to make, 
2. List your secondary points, 
3. Complete a written outline. 


D. Developing style (Streight forward, Dramatic, Satirical) 
1. What kind of style is best suited to your 
topic, to you, to your audience, to the situ- 
ation, and why? 
2. Give two examples from your speech of the 
kind of styic you have chosen, 
: 3. First practice your speech, Then write out ten 
' key phrases you plan to use, to assure yourself 
that you will use the words that best express 
your meaning, 


| 


Of course there are many items in this questionaire 
which will need explanation by the teacher before it can be 
used, such as: kinds of illustrative material, principles of 
outlining, definition of style, etc. I also submit that the 
questions asked on this questionaire were chosen arbitrarily 
and simply for the purpose of giving an example of a written 
assignment which would aid a student in doing some critical 
thinking in preparation for a speech, 


If a student must hand in a written analysis of his topic, 
a written plan for its organization, and a written summary 
of the proper way to express his ideas, you may be sure he has 
done some critical thinking and that his speech content will 
consequently be greatly improved, It is also possible to assume 
that his delivery will be better due to more thorough preparation. 


One last advantage to writing as preparation for speaking. 
The teacher may more easily determine the mistakes and voids 
in a student’s understanding if he or she has a written record 
of the student's thought process, and thus is better able to point 
out these mistakes to the student -- or, better able to teach! 


| 
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BU? WHAT WILL WE OPEN WITH N&xT YEAR? 


* Richard Welsbacher 


Problems come in all shapes and sizes for the college 

play director, but one of the most consistently frustrating is 

the selection of a season's program, Why this should be so is 

not always apparent to the onlooker. He can appreciate the 

obvious necessity for a balanced bill in terms of type and 

style, and he is usually aware of casting and production 
limitations, Still, he argues, there are certainly enough scripts 
| available to satisfy a hundredfold any given set of circumstances; 
as, to be sure, there are, But what he generally overlooks is 

that behind the routine considerations lies a fundamental hypothe- 
sis which makes the choice of productions more important and more 
difficult. It is, simply, that the plays presented on a college 
stage should reflect a basic philosophy of just what the function 
of educational theatre is. And it is precisely this point, of 
course, that causes the trouble. 


Opinions concerning the role of college theatre production 
naturally differ redically, but three or four seem, with some 
minor variations, to be held most widely. One of the oldest, 
and, for years, the most firmly entrenched, is grounded in a 

. Strong classic tradition. This philosophy sees theatre as 

primarily a humanistic, academic discipline, oriented almost 

totally toward literature and criticism. From this vantage 

point, play selection is restricted only to that body of drama 

with generally accepted literary merit. Theatrical elements of 

production are minimized as irrelevant; indeed, some scholars 

of this persuasion suggest that physical production is unnecessary, 

Since the depth of meaning, the beauty of language, and the 

structural intricacies can only be appreciated by long and in- 

tensive study, 


Almost diametrically opposed to this is the position that 

play production serves as a laboratory for those involved in 

i the various craft and skill courses of the theatre curriculum. 

While adherents of this view commonly admit to a preference for 

| "good" plays, this requirement is actually beside the point. 
Practical training in classroom theory is the important function; 
the vehicle is, realistically speaking, of no more value than the 

red and blue cats of the biology lab, 
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Still another camp sees educational theatre as an interpre- 
tation of, and insight into, comtemporary life and society. 
The. suggestion here is that drama should serve as a sort of aritstic 
adjunct to the social and behavioral sciences, The play with a 
message, or at least a comment, on the specifics of contemporary 
existence is chosen for production, and the more the script 

breaks with traditional dramaturgy, the more welcome it is, 

Brecht, Beckett, Albee and Gelber are likely to be among the 
frequent visitors to this house, The stoutly defended position 
maintains that of all institutions, the university should lead 


the way in breaking new ground and clearing away the debris of 
calcified traditions, 


The college theatre that is dedicated solely to entertainment 
or exists only as a slick showcase should, probably, be passed 

' over rapidly to come to another commonly held philosophy. This 
is a sort of compromise which holds that the theatre of higher 
education stands on a unique middle ground between academy and 
popularity, with responsibilities in both directions, Followers 
of this gleam insist that educational theatre cannot ignore town 
or gown, To justify its existence in the academic community it. 
must avoid the banal or the trashy. To defend its own training 
it must offer opportunities to its students. But at the same 
time it cannot lose sight of the fact that it has an audience 
which looks to it, not only as a bastion of literary glory or an 
exciting experiment in new form and idea, but as a major link with 
the theatre that audience reads about but seldom sees, So this 
group does not shrink from "warmed-over Broadway" as part of its 
bill; it in fact insists that it is duty bound to bring the 


better examples of that maligned breed within the range of its 
audience's experience, 


Now this is all, of course, an oversimplification. None 

of these factions probably exists in a pure form, and if it did, 
would undoubtedly deny it. Nor is any attempt being made to suggest 
that one is more right than another. The really important point 

is not so much vhat philosophy an individual director holds as 

that he have one, Then, with some sort of purpose, some sort 

of frame of reference, he should be able to face the annual 

moment of truth of play selection without resorting to the old 


Navy rule that, "then in panic, when in doubt, run in circles, 
scream and shout," 


